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Palestine and the Middle East 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


LOOK at the map on this page puts the Palestine 
issue, now before the General Assembly of the 
Nations, in its true context. There you see a small 

sliver of land wedged between the sea and the immense 
territory that comprises what is convenicnt : if rather in- 
accurately known as the “Arab world.” The ae is 
Palestine, and its future will be Pasco by the pres- 
sures and interests that dominate the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and the Arab states. To understand the fierce debate 
that has centered on Palestine for the past twenty-five 
years and is reaching its culmination at Flushing Meadow 


Park this week, one 


ers to give too much weight to arguments based on na 
tional divisions, too little to those arising from com- 
munal relationships. It has overemphasized the sovereign 
identity of states; minimized the importance of religious 
minorities or of tribes or classes which may be moved 
less by a sense of nationality than of kinship or a com- 
mon faith. One of the most important facts to realize is 
the absence, in the Arab world, of any dominant senti- 

ment of unity. So-called Arab “nationalism’’ is a force, 
but it is not nationalism at all in the Western sense 

since it may lead Syrian tribesmen to raid Jewish settle- 


ments in Palestine 
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gtasp the meaning 
of the struggle for 
power in the Mid- 
dle East. The fate 
of Jews and Arabs 
alike depends upon 
the balance of 
forces and the strat- 
egies employed in 
that struggle. 
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The failure of the pan-Arab movement generated 
during the First World War was variously ascribed to 
the ‘divide and rule’’ policy of Great Britain, to Zion- 
ism, and to the rivalry between France and Britain. This 
was fortunate for the Arab leaders since it absolved 
them from the necessity of searching for the causes of 
failure within the movement itself. The truth is that 
England and France did more to unify the Arabs, 
whether purposely or not, than to sow dissension among 
them. The unity was, one must admit, mainly of a 
temporary and artificial character, furthered for reasons 
of expediency, but the resulting organization of Arab 
forces, unstable as it is, has created the illusion of an 
integral Arab nationalism. 

Under Turkish rule the Arab world was never a self- 
contained area. Variations of climate and geography gave 
rise to very different economies which produced different 
religious and political orders. Bedouins were spread over 
three-quarters of the Ottoman Empire; they still form 
a large part of the population of Iraq, Syria, and Trans- 
jordan and a majority in Saudi Arabia. Among these 
nomad peoples themselves one finds diversity, but the 
Bedouin way of life has certain common characteristics 
that have influenced the whole area. Sharper contrasts 
developed between Bedouins and the people settled in 
towns or on the land, contrasts more striking than the 
similarities of religion and speech. 

Even in the cultivated areas are groups maintaining 
a separate entity based upon tribal ties. The persistence 
of the feudal relationship among families and tribes of 
the Nuseiris, Isma’ilis, Matawalis, and Druzes, for ex- 
ample, has led to their continued existence in the settled 
parts of Syria as self-contained communities, So too the 
Christians, especially the Maronites in the Lebanon, have 
produced societies whose religious and political organiza- 
tion, education, and standard of living set them apart, not 
only from the Bedouins and the more primitive elements 
among the peasants and townsfolk, but from their own 
social counterparts in such typically Arab cities as Homs, 
Hama, and Damascus, In many respects those ancient 
towns have maintained their character as “caravan cities,” 
natural centers of a regional economy marked by a slow 
cultural development. By contrast, the Zionist enterprise 
in Palestine has not only re-created the historic Jewish 
character of that region, but has given a new direction 
and speed to its evolution. 

The continued dominance of communal and tribal 
ways of life largely control the political behavior of the 
Middle East. Divided by national boundaries—often 
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foreign-made—organized as kingdoms or republics, the 
Arab world is still ruled mainly by religious or family 
hierarchies whose power is not related to the formal con- 
stitution or geographical limits of the state. 


GAINST such a background, what is the prospect of 
A a successful, progressive pan-Arab movement, such 
as the members of the League of Arab States like to 
picture? Clearly no real unification can take place until 
economic changes modify existing social contrasts and 
level up the general standard of life. As long as the 
economy of the region remains so backward in its over- 
all development, as long as the divisions among the Arab 
peoples prevent common action for any end, we must 
expect the survival of government by local notables and 
tribal leaders—a mixture of theocracy and feudal oli- 
garchy. Only something like social revolution will make 
possible a real integration of the Arab peoples. 

The hope of such fundamental change rests not with 
the Mufti and other Fithrers of the Arab League but 
with those men who have made the blueprints for an 
economic renaissance of the Middle East through the 
development of its natural resources, Almost inevitably 
this development must find its start in Palestine, where 
the Jewish pioneers have already shown the way toward 
social and political regeneration. The zeal and scientific 
intelligence which have brought life to the arid hills 
of Judea and the desert of the Negev can be applied with 
equal effect to the huge areas to the east and north. Water 
and modern techniques are what the region needs to lift 
its peoples out of apathy and ignorance and the primitive 
political systems that breed in economic stagnation. 

But all the fruitful plans of reclamation will founder 
if the great Western nations, in pursuit of power or 
security, continue to subsidize the greedy ambitions of 
Arab politicians. This is a formula for preserving deca- 
dence in an area that desperately needs to be brought into 
the modern world. So in the end we come back to the 
overshadowing fact of power politics, the struggle for 
dominance in a strategic area. In this struggle the happi- 
ness of peoples becomes a side issue. 

The prospect of a solution that rises above consider- 
ations of power to a broader concept of peace and 
stability rests now with the United Nations. The report 
of the U. N. Special Committee on Palestine provides 
a sober and judicious basis for decision. It is a high 
responsibility of the General Assembly to study the rec- 
ommendations of the committee in the context of the 
whole situation in the Middle East—the prospect of 
a slowly emerging democratic society, the possibility of 
economic and agricultural development, the needs of 
the Arab peoples as opposed to the demands of their 
rulers, and finally the rights of the Jews, both those es- 
tablished on the land of Palestine and those still de- 
tained in the dismal camps of Germany and Austria. 
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Power Politics Spells War 


BY HAROLD J. LASKI 


London, September 16 
HILE the overriding principles of policy m 
Southeastern Europe and the Middle East have 
not changed save in detail, a different pattern 
of rivalries is mow to be found there. French influence 
in the Levant has been largely destroyed; Italian colo- 
nial ambitions have been broken to pieces; and it is a 
reasonable assumption that, for the next decade at any 
rate, the German Drang nach Osten has no possibility of 
revival. Now it is Great Britain and the United States 
on the one side and Soviet Russia on the other which 
maneuver for predominance in this vital area. When the 
professional rhetoric of the statesmen and the diplomats 
has been penetrated, the objectives remain what they 
were before 1939—the strategic positions which per- 
mit the effective use of air and sea power, for attack or 
for the defense of communications, and which insure the 
control of oil. 

Mr. Bevin’s policy in this area has turned solely upon 
these two considerations. Apart from some declamatory 
phrases about democratic institutions in Greece and the 
need to raise the standard of living in Arab countries, at 
no point has he made a decision which would have en- 
abled the observer to infer that he was Foreign Secre- 
tary in a Socialist government elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majortty of the people of Great Britain to carry out 
a Socialist policy. On the contrary, had his decisions in 
this area been made by a Tory Foreign Secretary, they 
would surely have been denounced in the House of Com- 
mons by the men who are now his colleagues. 

The person at the head of the Foreign Office has 
changed; the foundations of the policy have remained 
unchanged for fifty years. Keep a friendly Greece so as 
to dominate the eastern Mediterranean. A friendly 
Greece is necessary as a safeguard of Malta and Cyprus, 
both of them vital air and naval bases, and to protect 
Egypt, which is the gateway to the Suez Canal and there- 
fore the keystone of the arch of British eastern commu- 
nications. On control of this region depend access to the 
oil of the Middle East and the significance of the Per- 
sian Gulf as a dagger directed at the heart of Caucasian 
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Russia, That is why Mr. Churchill may be said, for all 
serious purposes, to have invaded Greece. That is why 
Mr. Bevin has maintained an army of occupation there. 
That is why, as economic pressure and Socialist opinion 
have forced Mr. Bevin to withdraw British troops, Presi- 
dent Truman is beginning to take over his responsi- 
bilities. Under cover of democratic formalities reaction 
is maintained in power lest the Greek government fall 
into Communist hands and Greece become another Rus- 
sian satellite in Southeastern Europe. The new Sophoulis- 
Tsaldaris government was manufactured by the un- 
wearying efforts of the American Minister to Athens 
and Mr. Loy Henderson of the State Department. None 
of us knows what kind of government the Greek people 
really want. What they are going to get is a government 
approved in Downing Street and Washington, with the 
understanding that America now accepts financial re- 
sponsibility for its safety and may have to accept mili- 
tary responsibility, too. 

It was mevitable that the Second World War should 
reopen the issue of Anglo-Egyptian relations. What is 
at stake 1s not merely the British right to maintain troops 
in the canal zone but the future of the Sudan. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see why Great Britain should now feel 
any concern about the canal; obviously air power makes 
it virtually useless for shipping if the enemy can 
attack in serious strength. The problem of the Sudan 
is far more complex. There is a theoretical Egyptian 
sovereignty. There is no satisfactory evidence either way 
of what the inhabitants of the Sudan would themselves 
prefer. But I believe # is certain that Egypt, under the 


' 


government of an ambitious and semi-fascist king and a 


corrupt oligarchy of rich effendi who have shown m 
interest in the condition of the Egyptian masses, would 


undo what good the British have attempted to do in the 


last fifty years. The British have, by treaty, the right to 
maintain their present position until 1986; and there is, 


I think, no reason to suppose that the Foreign Office 


i 


are 
on the whole a reasonable 


will move beyond the offer 
one—which led Egypt to go before the Security Council. 


HE other Arab countries raise far clearer issues. 

They have probably the richest known oil deposits 
in the world, and these are all worked under concession 
by British or American companies which pay subsidies 
to Arab princes. The oil is fundamental to both air and 
maval power. Great Britain or America or both must 
have military control of the regton, partly to guard the 
pipe lines and partly to be in 2 position to move against 
Russia directly—as a major power astride the Middle 
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uuld do, especially if Turkey should prove friendly. 
y control of the Middle East is, moreover, the 
only way in which Anglo-American interests in Persian 
il could be protected from Russian attack. 

That is why Great Britain, under Mr. Eden, called 
into being the Arab League, which is a method of as- 
suring British predominance in the external relations of 
the Arab states; Britain was to give them military de- 
fense against possible attack from without and against 
any internal disturbance which might jeopardize the oil 
concessions or the pipe lines. That is why the Chamber- 
lain government, in the spring of 1939, sacrificed 
the whole purpose of the British Mandate in Palestine 
to the policy of appeasing the Arabs. That is why Mr. 
Churchill's government, during the war, maintained the 
status thus announced, despite Arab treachery in Iraq 
and Syria. That is why Mr. Bevin persuaded his Labor 
colleagues, with one minor variation, to break every 
pledge they had made to the Jews up to polling day in 
the general election of 1945. 

The alliance of a technologically advanced power with 
reactionary interests in a medieval country is one of the 
best-known examples of the imperialist pattern. Almost 
every argument that Mr. Bevin has advanced in de- 
fense of his policy in Palestine is plainly nonsense as 
soon as it is seriously examined. It is nonsense to say 
that to carry out Labor's pledges to the Jews would throw 
the Arab states into the arms of Russia. No one knows 
better than the Arab ruling classes that their authority 
would be completely destroyed as soon as they came 
under Russian patronage, quite apart from the fact that 
Russia could only move in as their protector after being 
victor in a major war; Great Britain and the United 
States would not allow themselves to be evicted from 
these oil fields without fighting. It is nonsense to say 
that fulfilment of the pledges to the Jews would mean 
an Arab rising of important dimensions. First of all, 
such deep disagreement divides the Arab states that 
they would not effectively cooperate. Secondly, not one 
of them has the equipment for modern warfare that 
would enable it to last for a fortnight against Great 
Britain. Thirdly, though there might well be an émeute 
in Palestine, and even armed infiltration into it from 
other Arab territories, the whole thing would be nothing 
more than a big police operation if the Palestinian gov- 
ernment, under its British aegis, handled the situation 
firmly and admitted that the Jews had the right to de- 
fend themselves. The argument, fourthly, that fighting 
in Palestine might affect either or both of the new do- 
minions of Pakistan and India is adequately answered 
by saying that both these dominions have sufficient prob- 
lems of their own to handle without taking on the 
troubles of the Arab states. 

The truth is that Jewish immigration into Palestine 
on any large scale means material progress there. This 
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has repercussions over the whole of the Middle East; 
and it will in the long run produce a situation fatal to 
he functionless Arab lords whom Great Britain main- 
tains in power as the easiest form of insurance for its 
oil supplies. That in the process the Arab masses are 
condemned to be a mainly illiterate, poverty-stricken, 
and disease-ridden sacrifice is excused by the fact that 
outside Palestine itself the Arab states are now theo- 
retically sovereign—and members of the United Na- 
tions—and therefore it would not be fitting for Great 
Britain to interfere in their domestic affairs. The main 
thing is to be sure of the oil. The present pattern of 
power makes Great Britain sure of the oil. Anything 
else is of minor importance. 


= me say here with emphasis that behind this Brit- 
ish pattern is the profound conviction of American 
support. I know that American public opinion has been 
deeply and sincerely hostile to Mr. Bevin’s policy in 
Palestine and its tragic consequences. I know, too, that 
President Truman has consistently asked for the admis- 
sion of 100,000 Jewish refugees from Europe into 
Palestine. Nevertheless, it is important to bear two things 
in mind. First, as Bartley Crum has pointed out, any 
American action in behalf of the Jews, whether under 
President Roosevelt or President Truman, has always 
been followed by private assurances from the State De- 
partment to the Arab rulers that such action was merely 
a gesture to which they need attach no serious impor- 
tance. And, secondly, America has now so vital a stake 
in Middle Eastern oil that the State Department and 
the Defense Department in Washington are as haunted 
by Russian ghosts as their opposite numbers in White- 
hall. Mr. Bevin likes to say that if Great Britain with- 
drew from the Middle East, there would be a large vac- 
uum which someone must fill; he wants the British pub- 
lic to feel the proper Kiplingesque shudder at the pros- 
pect of Russia filling it. The simple truth is that nothing 
except complete breakdown would compel Great Britain 
to create the vacuum; and if it did, it would have made 
arrangements for the United States to fill it. 

The situation at which we have arrived is, in its large 
outlines, a simple one. All over the world the United 
States is organizing what forces it can manipulate in an 
all-out effort to prevent the expansion of Russian power. 
As part of that effort predominance in the Middle East 
is essential; that is why there is so large an American 
fleet in the Mediterranean. (The United States appears 
to hope to base this fleet in Italian ports if agreement 
from the Italian government can be obtained, which is 
likely if the De Gasperi government remains in power.) 
In this area it has the full cooperation of Mr. Bevin. The 
Truman loans to Greece and Turkey are an integral part 
of this policy; their purpose is to strengthen the two 
states as barriers against a Russian approach to the Medi- 
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terranean. This effort must in its turn be fitted into the 
Marshall plan, which seems likely to offer long-term aid 
to the Western’ European states on condition that they 
stand firm against any understanding with Russia and 
accept the desirability of rebuilding western Germany 
on the basis of “free enterprise.” The real effect of the 
policy is the division of the world into two groups, with 
the United States containing Russia and its allies from 
bases on every side of the Soviet sphere of influence. 


HE report of the United Nations Committee of 

Inquiry on Palestine leaves both the United States 
and Great Britain in a very difficult position, The mi- 
nority plan would for all practical purposes make the 
future of the Jewish “national home” impossible; an 
attempt to carry it out would be resisted, intelligently 
enough, by Haganah as a betrayal of the pledges made 
in the Balfour Declaration of 1917. The majority re- 
port offers real prospect of a solution, but at the price of 
ill-will toward Great Britain and the United States on 
the part of the Arab ruling class, a good deal of Arab 
rioting, and a threat not only to the existing oil re- 
fineries and the pipe lines but to the continuance of the 
present leases, especially in Saudi Arabia and Iraq. 

These are troubled waters in which, at the Assembly, 
the Russians have the chance of fishing with great en- 
joyment. If the majority report is accepted, Mr. Bevin 
clearly loses whatever is left of the reputation he so fan- 
tastically staked on his ability to solve the Palestine prob- 
lem. He has to evacuate some eighty to ninety thousand 
troops in a brief period; and in the face of Arab hos- 
tility he has to work out where British troops are to be 
placed in the Middle East to fill that “vacuum” which 
he so fears. The American government must balance 
delicately between a public opinion which quite rightly 
thinks that the Jews have been treated with grave injus- 
tice by Mr. Bevin—his decision to take the 4,400 Exodus 
refugees to Germany is the unbelievable climax of his 
errors and prejudices—and its own anxiety about the 
future of the oik supplies in these richest of known re- 
serves. 

This is what power politics have led the world to face. 
Every human reality in the Middle East has been neg- 
lected in a vast and dishonest jockeying for strategic 
preponderance and oil. The continuance of power poli- 
tics is bound to bring continuing deterioration in inter- 
national relations. The United States will aid anti-Com- 
munist efforts everywhere in order to weaken Russian 
policy in this region. Russia, in return, will create as 
many difficulties as possible for the United States. In its 
endeavor to check the spread of socialism, which it re- 
gards as hardly distinguishable from communism, Amer- 
ica may break the Labor government by offering it eco- 
nomic assistance on impossible terms and cause divisions 
in France and Italy so deep that civil war must follow. 
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ET there is another way, and I may be permitted 

to emphasize that it is an American way. That way 
is, through the medium of the United Nations, to organ- 
ize the whole of the Middle East, including Persia, in 
gigantic and related systems built upon the model of 
the TVA, with modifications suggested by the Lilienthal 
plan for atomic energy. There would be, to give three 
examples, a Persian Authority, a Jordan Valley Author- 
ity, and a Euphrates Valley Authority. Each of them 
would be governed by a commission, appointed by the 
United Nations, on which Persia, the Arab states, and 
the Jews would have their appropriate representation. To 











these commissions would be transferred the oil conces- 
sions which are the core of the present dithculties. Each 
would be in charge not only of the oil in its area but 
also of irrigation and power schemes. Each would pay 
a fixed annual sum of reasonable proportions to those 
who own the concessions, like Ibn Saud, and would sell 
oil freely to any customer able to buy it. After the pay- 
ment of administrative charges the profits would be de- 
voted to the modernization of the Middle East. 

I am aware that this will be a blow at the immense 
power of the smail class which lives richly from the 
exactions of Arab feudalism; the answer surely is that 
nothing less will make it possible for the exploited misses 
to emerge from their misery. I am aware, too, that it will 
be a blow to the complex of o1l interests which now, 
under the patronage of their respective governments, 
are the major source of the reaction and unrest in this 
area. The obvious answer, again, is that it is far more 


important to take steps to safeguard the peace of the 
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world than to protect a form of predatory capitalism 
which has had an almost continuously ugly and evil 
history. If it be said that such an approach invades the 


sovereignty of half a dozen states, some of them mem- 
bers of the United Nations, the plain answer, as every 
honest man knows, is that their sovereignty is a hypo- 
critical pretense; they are simply a theater for the ma- 
neuvers of the three great powers for predominance, 
and their poverty-stricken masses are the outstanding 
victims of those maneuvers. 

As the Assembly's debate comes into view, the Mid- 
die Eastern question, with that of Greece, which can- 
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not be separated from it, is the test of whether the 
United Nations has some reality or is the fig leaf used 
by governments to conceal their hypocrisy from their 
weary people. It is useless to talk of a universal passion 
for peace if no government takes any steps to organize 
the conditions in which peace is possible. “Absolutely 
everybody is in favor of peace in general,’’ wrote Lenin 
in 1915, “including Kitchener, Joffre, Hindenburg, and 
Nicholas the Bloody, for everyone wishes to end the 
war.’ That is very much the situation in the world today. 
Everyone wants peace and understanding—provided it 
is on his terms. 


What Price Arab Oil? 


BY I. F. STONE 


NTIL the Gromyko speech on Palestine at the 
| United Nations last May, the principal bogy 

trotted out against a pro-Jewish solution in the 
Holy Land was that it would drive the Arabs into the 
arms of the Soviet Union. Now that the Soviet Union is 
also on record for partition—if a bi-national state is 
rejected—and the satisfaction of Jewish national aspira- 
tions, the new bogy is that in the event of such a solution 
the Arabs would refuse to sell us their oil. Firmly im- 
bedded in American thinking at the moment is the 
notion that Arabian oil is necessary to national safety. 
The corollary is that to offend the Arabs is to lose the oil. 

That the shrewd Pashas and acquisitive merchant capi- 
talists of the Middle East might commit themselves to 
Stalin and Marx in sheer self-destroying pique, inviting 
in the social revolution, rather than see a small strip of 
Middle Eastern littoral go to the Jews puts a consider- 
able strain on credulity. It is equally fantastic to believe 
that native ruling classes and monarchs would give up a 
rich source of funds for similar reasons. What would 
they do with their oil? Use it as lubricant for camels? 

Little is known of the extent to which oil interests 
have determined State Department attitudes on Pales- 
tine. The strategic situation of the Middle East makes it 
@ crucial area in world politics irrespective of oil, and 
the general undercurrent of State Department policy to- 
ward Jewish aspirations in Palestine would be hostile 
even if there were no oil in the area, One suspects that 
oil is rather an additional argument than a conclusive 
factor within the def \rtment. 

Some light is thrown on intra-departmental fears and 
controversies by Herbert Feis’s “Seen from E. A.,” a 
wryly philosophic memoir of the author's work as adviser 
on international economic affairs in the department. Feis 
says at one point: “Arab opposition to further Jewish 


immigration into Palestine might express itself in a re- 
pudiation of existing American and British rights and 
a search for Russian protection in such measures.” But 
what the Arab rulers want is dollars, not socially hazard- 
ous “protection” from Moscow, and Feis concludes that 
such a move is “highly unlikely.” 

Just how unlikely it is may be seen from the dispatches 
sent back to the New York Times last year by C. L. 
Sulzberger, one of the very few American newspaper 
correspondents ever to visit Saudi Arabia. In the Times 
of November 28, 1946, cabling from Dhahran, Sulz- 
berger reported that although Ibn Saud “has been irri- 
tated with the question [of Palestine}, the King told one 
Aramco [Arabian-American Oil Company] executive 
that rumors that he might withdraw the oil concessions 
because of American support of the Zionists were ‘hot 
wind.’ ” On December 4, in a cable from Hadda, Saudi 
Arabia, Sulzberger, after seeing the King, told of Ibn 
Saud’s correspondence with President Truman and said, 
“Despite the differences that have arisen in their respec- 
tive points of view over Palestine, however, King Ibn 
Saud has never even considered canceling or voiding the 
oil concessions that are being developed in this country 
by United States companies.” 

It is also interesting to note a bit of history disclosed 
by Feis. He says that in the late autumn of 1945 Ibn 
Saud was offered but rejected a $25,000,000 advance 
from the Export-Import Bank. The reason was not 
American support of Zionism but a far more cagy and 
practical matter, ‘‘a phrase in the contract drawn up by 
the lawyers of the bank that Ibn Saud construed as re- 
quiring a pledge of oil royalties toward repayment.” The 
following spring came the report of the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine and widespread American sup- 
port of its conclusions. “These,” Feis says, “did not 
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deter the arrangement in August of a ten-million-dollar 
credit ‘to modernize Saudi Arabian transport and agri- 
culture.’ ’’ This reluctance to let anti-Zionist principles 
impede profitable monetary transactions may explain the 
significant vagueness of the Arab Office spokesman in 
London who on September 22 threatened “a complete 
economic and cultural break” with Europe and America 
if the United Nations should attempt to partition Pales- 
tine. When asked whether this might mean withdrawal] 
of American and British oil concessions, the spokesman 
said only that it “might.” One suspects that in Arabic, 
as in Latin, pecunia non olet. 


HAT Middle Eastern oil is cheap and plentiful is 

not to be doubted. That money is to be made on its 
exploitation is clear, That the United States faces an oil 
famine without Arabian sources of supply is, however, 
more than dubious. An oil-famine scare was drummed 
up after the last war to enable American companies to 
muscle in on Iraq oil, and a similar scare has accom- 
panied the more recent move into Saudi Arabia. As far 
back as 1916 Mark L. Requa, later general director of 
the oil division of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion, warned in a report to the Senate that our oil re- 
sources would be exhausted within a decade and that the 
United States was threatened with “commercial vassal- 
age” for lack of petroleum. But after two world wars 
and the mass production of the automobile, the United 
States today has higher proved reserves than ever before 
in its history. The Committee on Reserves of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute reported recently that “in each 
and every year since 1936, with the single exception of 
1943, the total of new additions to reserves has exceeded 
production during the same year. In 1943 we drew on 
our reserves for 1% per cent of total production.” At the 
end of 1945 estimated proved reserves were 59.4 per cent 
higher than in 1936. Reserves were 1242 per cent greater 
after the war than in 1939. 

The United States is a long way from an oil famine. 
There is much progress to be made in the rate of extrac- 
tion; until recently the industry got little better than 
20 or 30 per cent of the oil in any field; today at least 50 
per cent can be obtained, and in some fields the yield is 
as much as 80 per cent. Petroleum yields about 40 per 
cent of gasoline, but newer cracking processes can step 
this up to 80 or 100 per cent if necessary. By hydrogena- 
tion—the addition of hydrogen—it is possible to obtain 
more than one gallon of gas from a gallon of petroleum. 
There is a wide margin of quality improvement possible. 
And, finally, much oil prospecting remains to be done, 
At present we have developed about 8,000 square 
miles of oil fields. Wallace Pratt of Standard Oil, one of 
the country’s foremost geologists, estimates that there is 
an area of about 1,700,000 square miles in which geo- 
logical considerations make it reasonable to assume that 
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oil may yet be found. Past experience leads geologists to 
believe that at least 1 per cent of this vast territory 
should provide oil. That would add 17,000 square miles 
to the 8,000 square miles already in production. 

The experience of the last war, when the rich oil- 
bearing lands of the Dutch East Indies fell in one swoop 
to the Japanese, and Hitler almost succeeded in seizing 
the oil territories of the Soviet Union and the Middle 
East, should have taught us the danger of depending on 
distant sources of supply. From all I can gather in Wash- 
ington today, military planners are operating on the 
reasonable assumption that in the event of a war with 
the Soviet Union we should be unable to hold the oil 
regions of the Middle East. The best we could do would 
be to damage the fields as much as possible before with- 
drawing. It would be far cheaper and safer to develop 
sources of petroleum at home than to stake too much 
on distant sources of “cheap” oil that is cheap only 
when one does not consider the cost of their protection. 

The last annual report of the Secretary of the Interior 
on the progress of the liquid-synthetic-fuels program of 
the Bureau of Mines shows how close we are to commer- 
cial exploitation of coal or shale for gasoline. The report 
said that new research developments now place the cost 
of producing gasoline from coal or shale at from 742 to 
9% cents a gallon, only a few cents higher than current 
costs of extracting gasoline from petroleum. The figures 
do not include profit or interest on investment but neither 
do they reflect large-scale operations. “At the present 
rate of research progress,” Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of 
the Bureau of Mines, declared, “production of synthetic 
petroleum products on a commercial basis is possible 
within a few years.” An investment of far less than will 
be spent on sea and air forces to protect Middle Eastern 
oil could bring this about at any time. 

The Department of the Interior estimates, encouraging 
as they are, have already been made obsolete by a recent 
discovery. Dr. Gustav Egloff, research director of the 
Universal Oil Company, told the petroleum division of 
the American Chemical Society in New York on Sep- 
tember 17 of a startling new development. It appears 
that shale contains 200 grams of uranium a ton, or a ton 
of uranium oxide to each 5,000 tons of shale. Sweden is 
already extracting both uranium and oil from shale and 
has spent $35,000,000 on a commercial plant. The pos- 
sibility of obtaining uranium from shale means that oil 
may turn out to be a by-product obtainable at a price less 
than that of gasoline from petroleum. American shale 
deposits are estimated to contain 100 billion barrels of 
oil, or five times present proved reserves of petroleum in 
the United States and four times those in the Middle 
East. The uranium-shale development indicates that oil 
will grow more plentiful and cheaper in the United 
States as we come closer to the age of atomic power, 
which will ultimately make gasoline a subsidiary fuel. 
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ye IIS is not an argument against developing Middle 


Eastern oil; in a peaceful world there is a virtually 
unlimited market for additional energy sources. One set 
of vivid figures may show just how much more power 
the world could absorb. In 1946 the annual per capita 
demand for gasoline in the United States was 571 gal- 
lons as compared with 95 gallons in the Western Hem- 
isphere outside the United States and 14 gallons in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. To millions of human beings now 
little better than beasts of burden, wider use of material 
energies would bring new life and emancipation. The 
purpose of this analysis is not to disparage the great con- 
tribution Arab oil resources may make to the world, and 


should make with attendant benefit to the peoples of the 
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Middle East. Its purpose is to indicate (1) that Arab 
oil is not a life-and-death matter for the United States, 
(2) that the Palestine problem can be solved without 
reference to it, (3) that the whole question of Middle 
Eastern oil may be approached without panic or dog-in- 
the-manger frenzy. For without some such statesman- 
like and magnanimous approach as the proposal for an 
international Middle Eastern oil authority which was 
outlined to the United Nations last July by the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, a purely unnecessary 
struggle for oil between the United States and Britain 
on one side and the U. S. S. R. on the other will make 
life miserable for both Jew and Arab in the Middle 
East and may set the world aflame. 


lhe Land and the People 


BY W.C. LOWDERMILK 


IVILIZATION is running a race with famine. 

The issue ts still in doubt, and the challenge must 

be met by the statesmen and farmers of all nations. 
For hungry people do not keep treaties, or keep the 
peace; neither will they stay within their own borders. 
Food enough for all people is the first requisite for 
peace. 

Palestine brings into bold relief the chief problem 
before the world today, which is to mect the food needs 
of rapidly growing populations by reclaiming damaged 
and neglected land areas. Palestine also suggests the 
solution. A Jordan Valley irrigation and power project 
such as I proposed some years ago, along the lines of the 
TVA, would be a demonstration of how the eroded and 
arid lands of the entire Middle East could be restored 
to fertility. The project has been worked out in detail by 
competent engineers and declared feasible. It should not 
cost more than $250,000,000, a sum which could be 
paid off in fifty years at 3 per cent interest. The scheme 
is financially sound, and it would enable Palestine to 
absorb several million more people—all the displaced 
persons who want to go there. 

The findings of the world food survey made in 1946 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations are startling. Even before the war, in 1939, 
more than half the people of the world were under- 
nourished. Only a third enjoyed an adequate diet. Since 
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and the author of many reports and articles on soil and 
forest conservation and flood control. His proposal for 
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the war the situation has become steadily worse. The 
phenomenal growth of the world’s population in recent 
times—from 545,000,000 to 2,250,000,000 in the last 
three hundred years—makes it imperative to raise the 
productivity of the limited crop lands. 

A study of land use in twenty-seven countries, includ- 
ing the so-called cradles of civilization in the Far and 
Middle East, showed me that where man has lived long- 
est in organized societies, there, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the land is in worst condition. Civilization is 
not yet a complete success. It tends to mine out the very 
basis of its existence. Moreover, the best lands are al- 
ready under cultivation, and it appears that the culti- 
vated area of the earth can be increased by only about 8 
per cent. There are no more continents to discover, ex- 
plore, and exploit. All we can do is develop what we have. 

For this reason the Jewish agricultural-industrial set- 
tlements have a special meaning for a land-hungry and 
food-hungry world. The Jewish colonists in Palestine 
have done the finest work I have seen on four continents. 
In a country of feudalistic landlords and exploited peas- 
antry they have accomplished the most successful coloni- 
zation of modern times and demonstrated that the future 
offers even greater possibilities. 

With faith and devotion born of long tradition the 
Jewish colonists have drained deadly malarial swamps 
and transformed them into fruitful fields and orchards. 
They have controlled soil erosion on 7 per cent of the 
Jand of Palestine, all they have been permitted to buy 
under the White Paper. They have repaired ancient 
terraces and built new ones to hold the soil on slopes. 
They have planted these to vineyards and olive groves as 
of old., They have practiced scientific farming. They 
have introduced many new varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
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and dairy and poultry breeds to supplant or improve 
local varieties. Through scientific management of the bee 
industry they have obtained several million additional 
pounds of honey annually. After centuries of deteriora- 
tion under Arab occupation and the rule of the Ottoman 
Empire, Palestine has been re-created as a “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” Trees have been planted by the 
million on rocky and eroded hills; shifting sand dunes 
have been pinned down and turned into orchards or 
thriving poultry farms. Chemicals have been extracted 
from long unknown sources in the Dead Sea and sent to 
distant markets. 

I studied many of the 318 Jewish agricultural colonies 
and found that they have worked out an adjustment 
of people to land that should interest the world at 
large. Without exhausting the land as we did so waste- 
fully at first in this country and without exploiting 
cheap Arab or Jewish labor they are hammering out pat- 
terns for the development of industry and natural re- 
sources that make for a sound social order with plenty 
of room for individual initiative. Their introduction of 
decentralized industries into cooperative agricultural 
settlements shows how the subsistence agrarian econo- 
mies of China, India, and the Balkans might be set on 
their feet. The man-power of local industries is available 
for the harvest rush, and during the slack season farm 
labor can be employed in small factories. 

The present political approach, based on appeasement 
of the effendi who for centuries have ground down the 
masses, will never stabilize Palestine and the rest of the 
Middle East. Only a better way of life for the people 
will bring peace and democracy. A Jordan Valley Au- 
thority, providing abundance for all, would resolve the 
Palestine deadlock as force can never do. 


INCE I first proposed a Jordan Valley Authority in my 

little book ‘Palestine, Land of Promise,” the Com- 
mission on Palestine Surveys has divided the necessary 
engineering projects into eight steps which can be carried 
out simultaneously or one at a time. John L. Savage, 
who designed and built Grand Coulee and Boulder, or 
Hoover Dam, spent several weeks in Palestine as con- 
sulting engineer and has given the plans his approval. 

Palestine and Southern California are similar in 
topography, climate and rainfall, and crops. What has 
been done in California can be done, proportionately, in 
Palestine. Water for irrigation and power for industry 
are the two chief needs. The JVA would divert the 
sweet waters of the Jordan and other streams and carry 
them to dry, fertile areas for irrigation. Arabs and Jews 
together now irrigate about 100,000 acres; the JVA 
would bring water to more than 750,000 acres, reviving 
earth that has lain arid for centuries and making it pro- 
duce two or three crops a year. 

Hydroelectric power for industry would be created by 
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the Mediterranean-Dead Sea project. The salt water of 
the Mediterranean would be brought through a twenty- 
eight-mile canal and tunnel from a point near Haifa to 
the rim of the depression and dropped through two 
great power-houses into the Dead Sea, which is 1,300 
feet below sea level. The Dead Sea is a huge evaporating 
pan of some 240,000 acres in a desert area hot as a fur- 
nace. The water loss of between seven and seventeen 
feet a year has hitherto been made up by fresh-water 
streams. The JVA would replace the influx of sweet 
water with a stream of sea water from the Mediter- 
ranean flowing at the rate of 1,000 cubic feet a second. 
This sizable stream, falling nearly 1,300 feet, would 
produce, in conjunction with other power possibilities 
of the JVA, about one-fifth the power generated at 
Boulder Dam. Nearly one billion kilowatt-hours of 
cheap electric energy would be available. 

How can such a project be financed? The Nazis con- 
fiscated eight billion dollars’ worth of Jewish property. 
Of this, $250,000,000 might well be exacted as repara- 
tions from Germany and expended on the JVA. 

Other valley authorities in the Middle East might be 
financed with oil royalties. Power and irrigation projects 
in the Tigris-Euphrates valley would enable the ancient 
Mesopotamia, now Iraq, to support twenty to thirty 
million people in decency instead of four million in dire 
poverty. And Iraq is the greatest undeveloped” food 
basket in the world. 

The deadlock in Palestine should show the United 
Nations that if they want peace in the Middle East they 
must increase the well-being of the Arab states. A first 
step would be to take over Palestine. Let the United 
Nations set up the Jordan Valley Authority as an ex- 
ample of what can be done. Let them in due time assist 
the Arabs similarly to develop their countries. Only 
through the full use and conservation of natural re- 
sources can a peaceful world be built. 
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keypt's Bid for Power 


BY MAURICE FERRO 


HE end of Egypt's long fight for independence, 
first from Turkish rule and then from the domt- 
nant influence of the British, seems close at hand. 
The Egyptian delegation has brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations a demand that 
Britain be asked to remove its troops and military tnstal- 
| 
lations from the territory of Egypt and terminate its 
) gy} 
administration of the Sudan. At the same time Egypt 
is actively opposing the proposal of the United Nations 
Commission on Palestine to partition that.country be- 


Egypt's sovercigmy is no longer in question, though 
its actual independence is still conditioned by the in- 
terests and strat 2K necessities of the great powers. But 
Egypt today is itself a power in the Middle East; it 
dominates the League of Arab States and occupies a 
favorable bargaining position in relation to Great Britain. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


It was not until after the defeat of Turkey in the First 
World War that Egyptian nationalism won its first major 
success. During the war, when Turkey came in on the 
side of Germany, Britain deposed Khedive Abbas Hilmi, 
proclaimed Egypt a British protectorate, and set up Hus- 
sein Kamil, son of Ismail, as Sultan. At this time the ad- 
vocates of Egyptian independence were led by Saad Zagh- 
Jul Pasha, an enlightened patriot with moderate views. 
At the war’s end, on November 13, 1918, he headed a 
delegation which visited the British High Commissioner 
to renew the demand for Egyptian freedom. 

In February of 1922 Britain finally agreed to give up 
the protectorate. Egypt became independent, and Sultan 
Fuad, who had succeeded his brother, Hussein Kamil, in 
1917, was named King. But Britain kept its right of 
condominium over the Sudan. And when on November 
20, 1924, the British governor-general of the Sudan, 
Sir Lee Stack, was assassinated by a band of young Egyp- 
tian extremists, the British issued an ultimatum calling 
for the immediate withdrawal of all Egyptian troops 
from the territory. Within a month the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium had ended and the British ruled alone. 

Despite the agreement of 1922 Egyptian independ- 
ence did not become a reality until 1937. A year earlier, 
in return for a formal promise to cooperate in abolish- 
ing the Mixed Tribunals and the Capitulations (which 
accorded foreigners fiscal and juridical immunity), the 
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British obtained permission to keep troops on both 
banks of the Suez Canal for twenty years. The next year, 
at Montreux, Britain and Egypt agreed on the imme- 
diate abrogation of the Capitulations and the liquida- 
tion of the Mixed Tribunals in 1949. Thus Egypt 
achieved actual sovereignty, with the single limitation 
that it allow British units to be stationed in the canal 
zone. As for the Sudan, Article 11 of the August, 1936, 
treaty restored Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 

The Wafd, Egypt’s Nationalist Party, had ac- 
complished its historical purpose: independence had been 
won, Now the leaders in Cairo had to devise methods 
to combat British predominance in the Arab world. 

At the end of 1937 Farouk came of age. He promptly 
dismissed Nahas Pasha and chose Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha as prime minister. The young King was ambitious; 
he dreamed of becoming Commander of the Faithful, of 
unifying Islam. But there was faint hope of that: at 
Amman reigned the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan, who 
claimed to be descended from the Prophet; King Ibn 
Saud, the powerful ruler of Arabia, guarded the ap- 
proaches to the Holy Land and seemed little inclined to 
yield his place to another; France held Beirut and Da- 
mascus; Great Britain, Jerusalem, King Farouk could do 
little more than affirm his Moslem piety by observing 
Friday devotions with a maximum of publicity in the 
mosques of Cairo and Alexandria; through thus saying 
his prayers with his people he gradually achieved a 
measure of popularity. But Egypt still had no effective 
foreign policy. It did no more in the Levant than pro- 
claim its sympathy with the Arabs of Palestine. 


FAROUK AND THE ARAB LEAGUE 


Then came World War II. Under the influence of 
Nazi and Fascist propaganda the Arab world began to 
stir. At Cairo the government sequestered German and 
Italian property but took no pains to conceal its sym- 
pathy with the Axis. Force has always impressed the 
Arabs. Nazi-inspired dreams of ‘‘Jiberation” swept 
through Islam. As British troops moved out to meet 
Rommel, they were forced to maintain a strong rear 
guard, and British diplomats pleaded with Farouk to 
recall Nahas Pasha, the only Egyptian Jeader who had 
observed the letter of the 1936 treaty, 

When the Axis troops were driven out of Africa and 
Hitler met defeat at Stalingrad, the danger to British 
supremacy in the Middle East disappeared. Now was the 
moment, Britain decided, to carry out the promise made 
by Mr. Eden to create an Arab League. From the first it 
was assumed that Egypt would play the principal role in 
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such an organization, since it was the most populous and, 
thanks to foreign investments, the most prosperous of the 
Arab countries. For his leadership of the movement 
King Farouk counted on winning the gratitude of the 
Syrians, Lebanese, and Palestinians, and even of the peo- 
ples of Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. Actually, 
of course, Egypt was planning something greater than 
a simple Arab League; it envisaged an empire stretching 
from the Tigris and the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic. 
But while Farouk is ambitious, he is also realistic. He 
knows that Britain will not abandon the Middle East, 
key to its lines of communication and its oil supply, at 
a time when rival interests are penetrating deeper and 
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deeper into that region. He knows, too, that Ibn Saud 
will never allow him to usurp the title and functions 
of Commander of the Faithful, The external obstacles 
to his ambitions plus the peculiar political situation in 
his own country impel him to tread very warily, The 
Egyptian students and workers and a certain section of 
the intelligentsia are demanding social and _ political 
reforms, the evacuation of British troops, and the uni- 
fication of the Nile Valley. But Farouk is loath to see the 
British pull out completely from the Middle East. Like 
all the other Arab rulers, he is terrified lest communism 
take hold of the people and break the power of the 
feudal caste. 





LMOST everywhere in the towns throughout 
A the Roman Empire, and far beyond it in the 
East, Jewish communities traded and flourished, and 
were kept in touch through the Bible, and through a 
religious and educational organization. The main 
part of Jewry never was in Judea and had never come 
out of Judea. 

Manifestly this intercommunicating series of 
Judaized communities had very great financial 
and political facilities. They could assemble re- 
sources, they could stir up, they could allay. They 
were neither so abundant nor so civilized as the still 
more widely diffused Greeks, but they had a tradi- 
tion of greater solidarity. Greek was hostile to 
Greek; Jew stood by Jew. Wherever a Jew went, he 
found men of like mind and like tradition with him- 
self. He could get shelter, food, loans, and legal 
help. And by reason of this solidarity rulers had 














THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 





everywhere to take account of this people as a help, 
as a source of loans, or as a source of trouble.... 
We cannot tell here in any detail the history of 
that smaller part of Jewry that lived in Judea. These 
Jews had returned to their old position of danger; 
again they were seeking peace in, so to speak, the 
middle of a highway. Thrice Jerusalem was taken 
and twice the temple was destroyed. It was the sup- 
port of the far more powerful Diaspora that pre- 
vented the little country from being wiped out alto- 
gether, until 70 A. D., when Titus, the adopted son 
and successor of the Emperor Vespasian, after a 
Stege that ranks in bitterness and horror with that 
of Tyre and Carthage, took Jerusalem and destroyed 
city and temple together. He did this in an attempt 
to destroy Jewry, but indeed he made Jewry stronger 
by destroying its one sensitive and vulnerable point. 
—H. G. WELLS: “The Outline of History” 


Courtesy New York Public Library 
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What matters most to Farouk is Egypt itself. His 
ol ves are, fi Egypt's rapid political and social 
evolution, and, second, nominal unton of Egypt and the 
Sudan. Uccapse of the threat of communism he wants to 
re ! trations with Britain and eventually to con- 
clude an Anglo-Egyptian alliance. In King Farouk’s mind 
a good solution of the Middle East problem is one which 
means tranquillity for Egypt. A good solution could not 
be guaranteed if the British quit this part of the world 


d 

ly. If an alliance were concluded, Egypt would 
ponsibility for the upkeep of military in- 
stallations guarding the Suez Canal and of aerodromes at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and el Fayed. This would enable the 
British to devel yp their naval base at Haifa and to 
strengthen their garrisons in P lestine, Transjordan, and 
1 be complete 


Libya. Egypt woul | 


against pressure trom without. 


ly free, yet protected 


ntelligent Egyptians consider the Arab League an 
elaborate facade without firm buttresses. But like their 
king they are flattered by their country’s leading role in 


it and hope that it can serve Egypt's interests. Still, some 


Egyptians have to!d me that so far the league has been 
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of use only to Syria and the Lebanon and to certain am- 
bitious politicians. They believe the league should never 
have become involved in the Palestine problem, While 
they are outspokenly hostile to a ‘Zionist’ state, which 
in their eyes would constitute a foreign body in the Arab 
world, they realize that such a state must inevitably come 
into existence. Partition, they think, is certain to bring 
bloodshed, provoked by the politicians and by the fanat- 
ical politico-religious Moslem Brotherhood. They bitterly 
deplore these troubles, which they look upon as artificially 
stimulated and sure to have repercussions in Egypt. 

Does it follow, then, that the United Nations should 
abandon its efforts to solve the problems of Palestine and 
Egypt? Certainly not, But care must be exercised to in- 
sure that application of the General Assembly's recom- 
mendations do not bring bloody reprisals. A U. N. 
ution of the Anglo-British dispute or the Palestine 
issue should include safeguards against outbursts of ter- 
rorism by irresponsible elements. If the nations of the 
Middle East are to enjoy sovereign powers, some inter- 
national machinery must be set up for the protection of 
minorities 


Inside Arab Polttics 


BY J. L. TELLER 


HREATS of armed resistance against any attempt 
to modify the White Paper restrictions on Jewish 
immigration and land purchases by Jews in Pales- 
tine have been issued frequently by Arab politicians, 
and relayed by correspondents and observers, ever since 
the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee, in the spring 
of 1946, recommended the admission of 100,000 Jew- 
ish D. P.’s into Palestine. The threats have increased in 
volume and vehemence since the publication of the ma- 
jortty report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on Palestine (UNSCOP), recommending the partition 
of Palestine into two states—one Arab, one Jewish. 
Although students of Palestine affairs do not rule out 
the possibility of Arab attempts to thwart partition by 
means of guerrilla warfare, they see more evidence of 
another kind of bloodshed in that country—a struggle 
between the Grand Mufti and his political opponents. 
The Arabs of Palestine can hardly hope to succeed 
in an armed uprising against a trustee power authorized 
by the U. N. to implement partition. Such an operation 
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would sequire aid from outside Palestine, and it is 
difficult to see where it could come from. Certainly not 
from the League of Arab States, whose secretary-general, 
Azam Pasha, shrewd, sensitive, and soft-spoken, has 
clearly indicated that the league’s resistance to any solu- 
tion short of an Arab state in the whole of Palestine 
would be political and carried out through the United 
Nations. Nor is Ibn Saud, absolute ruler of Saudi 
Arabia, likely to risk his multi-million-dollar deals with 
the United States by conspiring to frustrate a United 
Nations solution of the Palestine issue. Syria is preoccu- 
pied with its economic troubles and ever on the alert 
against annexation designs by Iraq and Transjordan; and 
one need hardly point out that Christian Lebanon is not 
eager to increase the number of Moslem states that hem 
it in. At least two Arab states, Transjordan and Iraq, are 
known to be involved in the Arab strife in Palestine. 


DESIGNS OF TRANSJORDAN AND IRAQ 


Ruled by the Hashemite royal house, Transjordan and 
Iraq have identical designs on Syria and the projected 
Palestine Arab state. They hope to annex them outright 
or merge them in a Greater Syria federation. The most 
formidable barrier to this scheme is the Mufti, Haj Amin 
Husseini, who maintains one-party rule over Palestine 
Arab affairs. It is the Mufti’s ambition to impose his 
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personal control over an all-Palestine Arab state as a 
first step toward realizing an even greater aim, that of 
reviving the caliphate and ruling a Greater Arabia en- 
compassing all existing Arab states. Such a dream would 
be shattered by the creation of a Greater Syria dominated 
by the Hashemite family. 

The conflicting ambitions of the Mufti and the Trans- 
jordan-Iraqi dynasty are the major but not the only ele- 
ments in the political conflict developing in Arab Pales- 
tine. In a showdown with the Hashemite alliance the 
Mufti might at one time have hoped for assistance from 
King Ibn Saud, implacable foe of King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, and his grand-nephew, the ruler of Iraq. 
But the Mufti’s larger aspirations have ended any chance 
of an entente with the old monarch of Arabia. To be 
caliph has long been Ibn Saud’s ambition, too. 


THE MUFTI’S OPPONENTS 


While the Mufti’s men staff the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, his opponents staff the Arab Offices in Jeru- 
salem, London, and Washington. In Washington the 
chief of the Arab Office is Musa Alami, a brother-in- 
law of Jamal Husseini, the Mufti’s cousin and lieutenant 
and acting chairman of the Arab Higher Committee. 
Musa Alami has repeatedly rejected the Mufti’s demand 
that he place the Arab Offices under the control of the 
Arab Higher Committee. Although officially an instru- 
ment of the Arab League, these offices draw their finan- 
cial support not from the league itself but from two of 
its member states, Transjordan and Iraq. 

Prominent in the Palestine opposition to the Mufti is 
Achmed Shukeiri, a spruce lawyer from Acre who was 
once associated with Musa Alami as head of the Arab 
Office in Jerusalem and Washington. Shukeiri is about 
to launch an Arab People’s Party which hopes to have 
its base in the cities, until now the Mufti’s main source 
of revenue, and to break once and for all the control 
of Arab politics by the old ruling families. His asso- 
ciate is a highly influential urban Arab who can mar- 
shal considerable financial support, Dr. Yusuf Haikal, 
chairman of the Jaffa Municipal Council. They have al- 
ready succeeded in alienating the Arab Workers’ Society 
from the Mufti, a major coup. This society, founded and 
until recently controlled by the Mufti, has emerged in 
recent weeks as the Arab Labor Party, following a meet- 
ing of its executive committee to which Shukeiri and Dr. 
Haikal were invited. 

The opposition’s first international appearance was 
in Geneva during the sessions. of the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine. Defying the Arab 
Higher Committee’s boycott, the opposition conferred 
with and submitted proposals to UNSCOP. Partici- 
pating in the meetings and in the preparation of memo- 
randa were Dr. Yusuf Haikal, Musa Alami, and Mo- 
hammed bey Baradi'i, a retired Palestine judge who 
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was recentiy decorated by King Abdullah; Nuri es Said 
Pasha, Prime Minister of Iraq; Sami Pasha Rifai, Prime 
Minister of Transjordan; and Camille bey Chamoun, 
former Lebanese ambassador to London and the Arab 
League's envoy to UNSCOP. 


BOTH FACTIONS USING VIOLENCE 


The Mufti has never countenanced Opposition in 
Palestine and does not intend to do so now. The time- 
honored methods of political warfare in the Levant are 
bribery and violence. In past years the violence has been 
unilateral, with the Mufti’s gangs striking down his 
opponents with impunity. Although he must direct af- 
fairs from his “exile” in Cairo, the Mufti has managed 
to resume his vendettas in recent months. At this mo- 
ment three Mufti “Murder, Inc.” cells are supposed 
to be operating in Haifa, Nablus, and Tul Karem. The 
Mufti’s opponents, however, are determined this time 
to answer violence with violence. They have already 
managed to infiltrate the Mufti’s own stronghold, the 
Arab Youth Organization, which is composed of two 
“armies,” ostensibly centrally led but operating sepa- 
rately—Futuwah, sworn to the Mufti, and Najadah, 
whose men are outfitted and paid weekly allowances by 
the opposition and freely enlisted by the Arab Legion 
of Transjordan. 

Frequent clashes between Futuwah and Najadah are 
not the only indications that civil war is brewing. The 
Mufti and the opposition are enlisting mercenaries from 
neighboring countries. Syrians are easy to recruit when- 
ever drought strikes their land. Several thousand joined 
the Mufti'’s bands during the Palestine disturbances in 
1936-39, which coincided with successive poor crops in 
the Hauran province in southern Syria. This year the 
Hauran has again been stricken by drought, and agents 
for both the Mufti and the opposition, exploiting the 
situation, are offering Hauranites a “glamorous war- 
rior’s career’’ with lodging, board, and “money to send 
home."” The Damascus newspaper Al Nassar reported 
on September 4 that 10,500 Syrians had crossed into 
Palestine during the past year, which ended for the 
Moslems in midsummer. Hiring agents for the Arab 
Higher Committee and for King Abdullah have also been 
interviewing applicants in Beirut, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

The most recent victim of this inter-Arab warfare was 
Sami Taha, chief of the Arab Workers’ Society men- 
tioned above. Sami Taha was shot down by the Mufti's 
hireling as he was walking toward his home in Haifa 
on Friday, September 12. 

Until recently the conflicts in Palestine Arab politics 
were largely over theoretical power and the control of 
the funds of eleemosynary institutions, but now that 
partition and an Arab state are in the offing, the strug- 
gle between the Mufti and his opponents is over vastly 
more substantial matters. 





Their Voyage Will End... 
IN PALESTINE © 


British piracy, tear gas, machine guns, rubber hoses, clubs and fists— 
none of these has broken the spirit of the refugees of the Haganah ship 
Exodus 1947. Nothing has weakened their will to go to Palestine. 


Herded back into the concentration camps of Hamburg, in the German 
graveyard of the Jews, they dauntlessly proclaimed: 


“We are determined to return to our homeland. Brutality won't deter 
us from our objective.” 


THAT IS THE SPIRIT OF THE DISPLACED JEWS OF EUROPE. 


That is the mandate which moves the HAGANAH te continue its 
program of immigration and repatriation of the Jews of Europe te their 
rightful place in Palestine. 


WHAT IS THE HAGANAH? 


The HAGANAH is the Jewish People’s defense army of Palestine. 


The HAGANAH is the only organization that is actively engaged in 
sending immigration ships to Palestine. 


The HAGANAH brought the Exodus 1947 to Palestine and remained 
with the refugees throughout their historic ordeal. 


The HAGANAH sent 40 ships with over 40,000 immigrants—that 
the British are aware of—since the end of the war. Many other ships 
got through without the knowledge of the occupation forces. 


The HAGANAH ships will keep coming despite illegal British efforts 
te stop them. The Jews of Europe will win their fight for survival. 


AMERICANS FOR HAGANAH, Inc.—A non-sectarian organization of Americans supporting 
unrestricted immigration into and the de- 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! N fense and building of a democratic Jewish 


For more information about Haganch's activities in immigration ond in safe- homeland in Palestine. 
gvording the Jewish community of Palestine subscribe now to the Americans 
for Hagonch Bulletin, published twice a month. Annval subscription, $2. 





1} am enclosing $ seins for subscriptions 
to the AMERICANS FOR HAGANAH Bulletin. 





AMERICANS FOR HAGANAH, Inc., 38 West 69th St., New York 23, N. Y. 

















